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Thomas and Matthew Arnold, and their Influence on Eng- 
lish Education. By Sir Joshua Fitch, M.A., LL.D. London : 
Heineman, 1897. 

Arnold of Rugby : His School Life and Contributions to Edu- 
cation. Edited by J. J. Findlay, M.A. Cambridge University 
Press, 1897. 

More than ordinary interest must attach to a volume from a man 
so eminently qualified by training, experience, and insight as is 
Sir Joshua Fitch, to assign its legitimate sphere of influence to the 
"radiant vigor," and the strength, "zealous, beneficent, firm," 
of Thomas Arnold. And we have every right to expect an appre- 
ciative, weighty, and impartial criticism from the friend and col- 
league of " Matthew, a child of light, the son after the flesh of 
Thomas of Gath, that doughty Philistine." Sir Joshua has more 
than fulfilled these expectations in the charming essays forming the 
first of the above volumes. Every teacher or layman who is inter- 
ested in the wider field of educational politics should read this 
book in which is set forth so simply, so clearly, and in such beau- 
tiful English, the life-work, in its relation to the educational re- 
quirements of the present day, of the father and son who have 
been so finely compared to a modern Savonarola and Erasmus. 
But who corrected the author's proofs? Did Mirabeau say, 
"gouverner c'est regner, tout se reduit la"? Again, "Causeries 
de Lundi" (pp. 243, 244), " abiturientem examen" (p. 218), 
"recevoir" (p. 216), "litterateur" (p. 157), are pretty bad, while 
Fx itapipyoo (p. 70) is intolerable. Finally, although Arnold's 
" name will stand out conspicuously with Tennyson and Brown- 
ing," some daring spirit has deemed it necessary to make many 
an alteration in the punctuation of the quotations from Arnold's 
poems. These unpardonable blotches mar an entirely admirable 
picture of two noble educational reformers. 

Mr. Findlay's latest contribution to pedagogic literature consists 
of selections from Stanley's "Life," Arnold's sermons and essays 
on educational topics, a useful bibliography, and last, but by no 
means least, an Analytical 'Index of Arnold's principles according 
to the Herbartian " division of topics in educational science." 

Dr. Percival contributes an excellent Introduction, exhibiting 
Arnold as "a prophet among schoolmasters." It is curious that 
Arnold, who had such a thorough grasp of the ethical significance 
of education, should have left behind him no evidence of any sys- 
tematic treatment of the theory of the subject. 
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Mr. Findlay's work has been well done, and will no doubt find 

a wide and appreciative audience. 

W. J. Greenstreet. 
Marling School, Stroud. 

My Quest for God. By John Trevor. London: "Labor 
Prophet" Office, 1897. 

Mr. Trevor has given us what is practically a journal intime of 
the development in his religious opinions, a record of many changes. 
Born and brought up in an atmosphere of uncompromising Calvin- 
ism, he went through the terrors of hell and the joys of conversion 
natural to the school ; gradually he felt the influence of broader 
conceptions, views that made room for the interests of this world, 
instead of leaving " on the one hand the scheme of salvation, on 
the other all the facts and activities of life;" then followed, with 
curious abruptness, the loss of his belief in the literal inspiration of 
the Bible and the consequent downfall of bis orthodox conviction, 
an intervening period of sceptical gloom, and finally a renewed 
and strengthened confidence in God, intimately though obscurely 
connected with an active belief in the "Labor Movement." The 
book, it is evident, springs from a genuine spiritual experience, and 
is impressive and valuable as such, but one could wish often for 
greater definiteness of thought. It may be profoundly true that 
"the goal of evolution is the awakening of the consciousness of 
God in us," and significant that Mr. Trevor's experiences have led 
him to this conclusion ; but he gives no reason for the faith that is 
in him ; where we look for argument we find only the statement 
that "these things are personal," "above rule and dogma," and 
the like. It is not clear what place Mr. Trevor would assign to the 
intellect in the moral and religious life; sometimes he seems to 
exclude it altogether, without realizing what this exclusion means. 
Does he really think, for example, that a man can rest in the posi- 
tion that these two commands of the moral law, " Thou shalt tell 
no lie," and "Thou shalt do no unkind deed," can never be har- 
monized on earth? 

F. Melian Stawell. 

London. 



